Will N.S. H. Become 
A Later Union? 


The emphatic answer to this question is NO! 


N. S. A. was conceived as an association—a pro- 
fessional association designed to serve secretaries in 
the same manner the American Medical Association 
serves physicians, the American Bar Association 
serves lawyers, and similar national associations 
serve other specific professions. N. S. A. will never 


be a club, a sorority, or a union. 


This does not imply that N. S. A. is opposed to 
unions. Of all persons, the secretary must be the 
most impartial in affairs between labor and capital. 
Economically she stands in the ranks of labor; mor- 
ally she is bound by the confidential information en- 


trusted to her by capital. 


Self-effacement is the price the secretary must pay 
for climbing to the pinnacle of her profession. Never 
for one moment can she forget that she is her em- 
ployer’s confidante, his amanuensis—his other self in 
the world of business. Her reward is not the plaudits 
of the crowd, but instead that greater glory which 
Milton eulogized when he observed that “They also 


serve who only stand and wait.” 


Therefore, we who represent the secretarial pro- 
fession must, in the words of the immortal Lincoln, 
“with malice toward none, and charity for all,’ be at 
all times impartial whenever and wherever the paths 


of labor and capital cross. 


The coveted QUILL, symbolic of THE ORDER OF 
THE QUILL, is now beginning to be distributed among 
N. S . A. members of one or more year’s standing. This 
exquisite second chain-and-guard for your emblem can 
be yours if you have been a member of N. S. A. for 
twelve months or more. It has a significance akin to 
the palm leaf upon the croix de guerre, and as such 
stamps the wearer the possessor of more than ordinary 
secretarial proficiency. If you have not yet been informed 
of the simple requirements for your eligibility to qualify 
for THE ORDER OF THE QUILL, write to National 
Headquarters immediately for details. Neither fees nor 
dues, not even a charge for the QUILL itself, are in- 
volved in this select inner circle of N. S. A. 
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THE COVER 


Mayor O. W. Ribble welcomes N. S. A. to 
Lubbock, Texas. Shown with Mayor Ribble 
are the officers of this recently installed chap- 
ter of fifty members. Left to right (front 
row): Ann Kelly, treasurer; Ruth Craig, 
president; Anna Mae Webb, corresponding 
secretary; (back row). Kathryn Durham, re- 
cording secretary; Lillian Chapman, vice pres- 
ident. The chapter was installed with an im- 
pressive candlelight ceremony by registrar 
Virginia Marquardt. 
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IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


Will Rogers Chapter (Tulsa, Oklahoma): for 
its quota of $90,000 in the current Seventh War 
Loan Drive; and for the attractive crimson-and- 
gold shoulder bags, identifiable by the letters N. 
S. A., in which members carry complete bond sell- 
ing kits from which they can supply bond pur- 
chasers on the streets while en route to and from 
work. 


Minisa Chapter (Wichita, Kansas): for the 
cover design on the May issue of the POW- 
WOW, the most artistic of the Mother's Day 


covers among the chapter bulletins. 


Nashville Chapter (Nashville, Tennessee): for 
the interesting dinner meeting at which Mrs. Rut- 
ledge Smith, guest speaker, talked on ‘The His- 
tory of Nashville and Davidson County”. 


Douglas MacArthur Chapter (Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas): for having as its guest at its May meet- 
ing Mayor Dan T. Sprick, who spoke on ‘What 
N. S. A. Can Do in Civic Circles”. 


Show Me Chapter (Jefferson City, Missouri): 
for its patriotic contribution in typing labels for 
the many parcels gathered in the recent United 
Nations Clothing Drive. 


General Forrest Chapter (Memphis, Tennes- 
see): for its colorful Third Anniversary Banquet 
at which several new members were welcomed 


into the chapter. 


Bill Darby Chapter (Ft. Smith, Arkansas): for 
having contributed to a fund to be used in a 
Better Youth Program in memory of Colonel 


William O. Darby, Ft. Smith's fighting son of, 


ranger fame, for whom the chapter was named. 


Hawthorn Chapter (Springfield, Missouri): for 
its gay Guest Night Banquet, at which Mrs. F. T. 
H’Doubler gave an interesting talk on “Old Mex- 
ico”’" 


Blue Grass Chapter (Lexington, Kentucky): 
for its membership tea in the Fireside Room of the 
Phoenix Hotel, at which registrar Ann Eaton from 
National Headquarters was honored. 


Fiesta Chapter (Santa Barbara, California): 
for its First Anniversary Dinner, at which the 
guest of the evening was Mrs. Loraine Purcell, 
founder of the chapter. 


Pelican Chapter (Shreveport, Louisiana): for 
having sold $20,000 worth of war bonds in a 
single week end during the show “Shot From the 
Sky” at the Louisiana fairgrounds. 


San Diego Chapter (San Diego, California): 
for its clever choice of ‘Bear Facts’ as the name 
of its chapter bulletin, in tribute to the Golden 
Bear as the emblem of California. 


Seattle Chapter (Seattle, Washington): for its 
patriotic decision to install a free secretarial serv- 
ice at the USO for the benefit of members of the 
armed forces. 


Sioux Chapter (Sioux City, Iowa): for its 
monthly dinner meeting at the Martin Hotel, at 
which Technical Sergeant Floyd Protto of the 
Sioux City Air Base outlined in an interesting 
narrative his experiences overseas. 


Cornhusker Chapter (Lincoln, Nebraska): for 
a highly educational program during which Mad- 
eline Brown, appearing in hooped dress of 1861, 
acted as conductress and used colored slides in 
taking members on a tour of the “Deep South”, 
the entire program interspersed with Stephen 
Foster's songs and other southern melodies. 


(continued on page 4) 
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(continued from page 3) 


Westport Chapter (Kansas City, Missouri): 
for its delightful Mother's Day Banquet at the 
Bellerive Hotel, at which each member had as 
her guest her mother or the mother of somebody 


else. 


Mauh-Nah-Tee-See Chapter (Rockford, Illi- 
nois): for the interesting dinner meeting, at which 
the guest speaker was Miss Esther Swenson, Dean 
of Rockford College, and the guest pianist was 
Mrs. Upton Bartlett of the Mendelssohn Club. 


Ak-Sar-Ben Chapter (Omaha, Nebraska): for 
its Founders’ Day Tea at the Omaha Woman's 
Club, at which many prospective members were 


entertained. 


Louisville Chapter (Louisville, Kentucky): for 
having voted to buy and present to Nichols Gen- 
eral Hospital one of the special wheel chairs sorely 


needed in the care of wounded soldiers. 


Ivanhoe Chapter (Orlando, Florida): for the 
first issue of IVANHOE SPLASHER, the best 


new chapter bulletin of the month. 


Woodworth Chapter (Port Arthur, Texas): 
for its gay dinner at the Pleasure Pier, at which 
the music was rendered by Bill Grassick and his 


orchestra. 


Gasparilla Chapter (Tampa, Florida): for its 
interesting series of biographical sketches of mem- 
bers, the biographies of several members publish- 
ed in alphabetical sequence each month in the 


chapter's bulletin GASPARILLA PARADE. 


Sal-Ute Chapter (Salt Lake City, Utah): for 
its delightful dinner meeting at the Beau Brum- 
mel Hotel, at which Mr. George C. Sutherland, 
associate editor of the DESERET NEWS, spoke 
on “Our Place in This Changing World”. 


St. Paul Chapter (St. Paul, Minnesota): for 
the gay soirre at which it had as honored guest 
the members of Gopher Chapter of Minneapolis. 


Great Plains Chapter (Cheyenne, Wyoming): 
for the lovely -pastel covers of the INDIAN 
PAINTBRUSH, the chapter bulletin, which 


changes color from month to month. 


WE WELCOME 


Huntington, West Virginia—Installed May 2 
by registrar Hazel Campbell. Officers: Marion 
Richardson, president; Lillian Castleberry, vice- 
president; Henrietta Necessary, corresponding 
secretary; Betty Schmauch, recording secretary; 
Velma Wilkerson, treasurer. 


Springfield, Illinois—Installed April 29 by reg- 
istrars Audene Peddy and Donnabelle Smith. Of- 
ficers: Shan Durkin, president; Margaret Baker, 
vice-president; Dorothy Coleman, corresponding 
secretary; Dorothy Wheelwright, recording sec- 
retary; Mary Chepulis, treasurer. 


Corpus Christi, Texas—lInstalled April 26 by 
registrars Pearl Rogers and Lelia Martinez. Of- 
ficers: Maydell Wallace, president; Virginia 
Vaughn, vice-president; Elsie H. Stearns, cor- 
responding secretary; Madalyn Barnum, recording 
secretary; Zoe West Hohnadel, treasurer. 


Abilene, Texas—Installed May 18 by registrar 
Virginia Marquardt. Officers: Mary Hayes, pres- 
ident; Mary Jo Reynolds, vice-president; Alice 
Montgomery, corresponding secretary; Judy Kis- 
er, recording secretary; Ceola Brooks, treasurer. 


Parkersburg, West Virginia—Installed May 12 
by registrar Ann Eaton. Officers: Helen Knotts, 
president; Evangeline Waughan, vice-president; 
Clara Hendershot, corresponding secretary; Indra 
Finch, recording secretary; Ona Lowers, treasur- 


er. 


Lubbock, Texas—Installed May 3 by registrar 
Virginia Marquardt. Officers: Ruth Craig, presi- 
dent; Lillian Chapman, vice-president; Anna Mae 
Webb, corresponding secretary; Kathryn Dur- 
ham, recording secretary; Ann Kelly, treasurer. 
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PICTURE PARADE 











Members of Westport Chapter 
(Kansas City, Missouri) entertain 
their mothers at banquet at the 
Hotel Bellerive. 


Charlene Gott of Hawkeye Chapter (Des 
Moines, Iowa) acclaimed “Queen of Hondo 
Field” by 240 air veterans and cadets who 
flew to Des Moines from Hondo Field, 
Texas, for the ceremony. Holding Char- 
lene’s hand aloft is Jim Hutson, of Poc- 
ahontas, Iowa. 







Nine new members of General Forrest Chapter 
(Memphis, Tennessee) entertained at tea. Left to 
right: Eileen McGuire, Ruth Dewbre, Mildred War- 
ren, Thelma Thompson, 
Jackson, Marian Day, Mildred Muller (membership 
chairman), Julia Rice, and Mildred Dies. 


Officers of Ivanhoe Chapter (Orlando, Florida). Left to 
right (standing): Louise Cheatham, corresponding sec- 


Sue Woodward, Birdie retary; Evelyn Bledsoe, vice-president; Isabelle Mantey, 
treasurer; Louise Hamilton, recording secretary; and 
(seated) Heddie Kerker, president. 


Red Cross workers 
of Will Rogers 
Chapter (Tulsa Ok- 
lahoma). Left to 
right: Kathryn 
Markley, Helen 
Kirkland, Maxine 
Vaughn, Barbara 
Davidson, Dopha 
Stark, Mildred 
Crutchfield, Betty 
Householder, Evelyn 
Cole and Hope 
Foster. 
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“Yes, it certainly takes real guts to be in that 
racket,’ said the cat watching the tennis match. 


—THE BELLE RINGER ( Woodworth Chapter ) 
Port Arthur, Texas 


G. I.: “Will you marry me?” 
Secretary: ‘No, I'm afraid not.” 
G. I.: “Oh, come on, be a support.” 


—THE GIRL FRIEND (Will Rogers Junior Chap- 
ter) 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Girls who were raised on cod liver oil have legs 
like this! ! 

Girls who ride horses have legs like this (__) 

Girls who sit at bars have legs like this ) ( 

But—little girls who were well brought up, cross 
their legs like this X 

—THE BULLETIN (Pelican Chapter ) 

Shreveport, Louisiana 


A girl can love a man for his attentions, but 
hate him for his intentions. 


—THE SALUTE (Sal-Ute Chapter ) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Did you hear about the two rabbits who got 
lost in the woods and had a “‘hare”’ raising exper- 
ience? 

—-THE GUSHER (Redbud Chapter ) 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


A girl admires the tone of a bachelor’s voice 
when there's a ring in it. 


—EVERGREEN BARK (Evergreen Chapter ) 
Denver, Colorado 


“Beg your pardon,” said the fat man returning 
to his seat. “Did I step on your foot as I went 
out?” 

“Yes, you did,” said the injured one, expecting 
an apology. 

“This is my row, then,” mumbled the other as 
he squeezed by. 


—-THE LAsso ( Will Rogers Chapter ) 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Best from the Bulletins 


The receptionist entered her employer's private 
office. ‘‘Mr. Simpkins,’ she said, “There's a man 
here asking for a job. He says he used to make his 
living by sticking his right arm into a lion's 
mouth.” 

“Interesting. What's his name?” 


“Lefty.” 


—-THE INDIAN PAINTBRUSH (Great Plains Chap- 


ter ) 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Then there is the gal who says she is taking the 
places of three men. What she would really like is 
to have three men take her places! 

—THE BULLETIN (St. Paul Chapter ) 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


First Steno: “George's mustache makes me 
laugh.” 
Second Steno: “Tickled me, too.”’ 


—-GOPHER CHATTER (Gopher Chapter ) 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Women are wise about facts and figures—a 
girl with a good figure soon learns facts. 


-—THE BULLETIN (Douglas MacArthur Chap- 


ter) 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Indignant stenographer to another, speaking of 
their boss: “This is the fourth time he’s revised 
his report. The incompetent help you have to put 
up with these days!” 


—THE COG ROAD (Pikes Peak Chapter ) 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The noblest dog is the hot dog. It feeds the 
hand that bites it. 


—TEEPEE TALKS (Mauh-Nah-Tee-See Chap- 


ter) 
Rockford, Illinois 
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THE MARCH OF DAMES 


We see it every morning— 

It happens every day, 

A double file of female clerks 
Meander on their way. 


The thing that puzzles all the men, 
And gives the boss gray hairs, 

Is when they go to the powder room 
They always go in pairs. 


Perhaps the trip is long and rough, 
The hall is dark and lonely, 

But two by two they always go 

To the room marked “Ladies Only.” 


The poor boss stands and tears his hair, 
He's simply torn with grief— 

The day's production goes to hell, 
While the girls go on relief. 


At 2:00 each afternoon 

The march begins once more. 
What the hell goes on out there 
That cannot wait ‘til four? 


The only way that I can see 
To make production boom 
Is to move the whole damn office 


Into the “LADIES ROOM". 


—THE SALUTE (Sal-Ute Chapter ) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


AND YOUR TAXES PAY ’EM! 


Jerry Klutz, in the Washington Post, reveals a 
classic letter from a New Orleans lawyer to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation recently. The 
R.F.C., about to loan some money to the lawyer's 
corporate client, asked for titles to the land in- 
volved. These arrived for as far back as 1803. 
The R.F.C. wrote asking, ““Who owned the land 
before that? 


The lawyer responded: 
“Gentlemen: 


Your letter regarding titles in case number 
198156 received. I note that you wish titles to ex- 
tend further than I have provided them. I was 
unaware that any educated man in the world failed 
to know that Louisiana was purchased from 


France by the U. S. in 1803. 


The title to the land was acquired by France by 
right of conquest from Spain. The land came into 
the possession of Spain by right of discovery made 
in 1492 by a Spanish-Portuguese sailor named 
Christopher Columbus who had been granted the 
privilege of seeking a new route to India by the 
then reigning Monarch, Queen Isabella. 
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The good Queen, being a pious woman and care- 
ful about titles (almost as careful, I might say, as 
the R. F. C.) took the precaution of securing the 
blessing of the Pope of Rome before she sold her 
jewels to help Columbus. Now the Pope, as you 
know, is the emissary of Jesus Christ, who is the 
Son of God, and God, it is commonly accepted, 
made the world. 


Therefore, | believe it is safe to presume that He 
also made that part of the U. S. called Louisiana. 
And | hope to hell you're satisfied!” 


—THE BULLETIN (Pelican Chapter ) 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


LITERAL 


The boss looked at his new stenographer. “Now 
look here.”’ he shouted. “I fired three girls for re- 
vising my letters, see?’’ 


“Yes, sir,’ answered the stenographer, who was 
born several years too early. 


“All right. Now take a letter and take it the 
way | tell you.” 


The next morning Mr. O. J. Squizz of the 
Squizz Soap Company, received the following let- 
ter: 


“Mr. O. K. or A. J. or something, look it up, 
Squizz, what a name, Soap company. Detroit, 
that's in Michigan, isn’t it? Dear Mr. Squizz. 
Hmmm. The last shipment of soap you sent us 
was of inferior quality and I want you to under- 
stand—no, scratch that out. 1 want you to under- 
stand—hmmm—unless you can ship — furnish, 
ship, no furnish us with your regular soap you 
need not ship us no more, period, or whatever the 
grammar is, and pull down your skirt. 


‘Where was I? Paragraph. Your soap wasn’t 
what you said—lI should say it wasn’t. Them bums 
tried to put over a lot of hooey on us. Whadda 
you want to paint your face up for like an Indian 
on the warpath. We're sending back your last 
shipment tomorrow. Sure we're going to send it 
back. I'd like to feed it to them with a spooa and 
make ‘em eat it. 

“Now read the letter over—no, don't read it 
over, we've wasted enough time on them crooks, 
fix it up and sign my name. What say we go out 
to lunch?” 


—Tue Minisa Pow-wow (Minisa Chapter ) 
Wichita, Kansas 








BETTER SPEECH 


by G. R. TuRNER 


WHAT’S THE GOOD WORD? 


Couple or two: It is not good form to say that 
a place is “ a couple of miles from here.” “Two 
miles” is better. Couple means a pair, and properly 
is applied only to two things associated or linked 
together in some form; for example, a married 
couple, joined together by a legal bond. Reserve 
two for things in mathematical sequence. 


Compare to or compare with: To compare to 
is to liken, or suggest similarity; for example, we 
may compare a sudden great political change to 
a tornado. To compare with is to make a com- 
parison for the purpose of ascertaining a distinc- 
tion; for example, “Compare the acting of Barry- 
more with that of Mansfield.” 


Catchup or ketchup: Both are correct. Ketchup, 
as a name for this familiar table sauce, is an 
English approximation of a Malay word. The 
variation catsup is purely an affectation by people 
who try to be “nice.” 


Welsh rarebit or Welsh rabbit: Restaurants 
themselves are frequently guilty in this connect- 
ion. Rarebit is a perversion suggesting a conscious 
attempt to be sophisticated. The correct expres- 
sion is Welsh rabbit. 


Practical or practicable: Anything is practical 
if it is likely to prove valuable in practice or when 
put into use. Practicable applies to anything cap- 
able of being put into use, without regard to its 
value thereafter. 


Beside, Besides: Beside means “‘at the side of,” 
or ‘‘to one side of.’ Correct: “Stand beside me,” 
or “the house beside the road.” Besides means 
“in addition to,” for example, “We have wealth 
and happiness besides,” or “Besides my family, 
there are my friends to be considered.” 


None: This can be either a singular or plural 
noun. It is equally correct to say “None of them 
is,” or “None of them are.” 


Altogether or all together: ‘The meaning of 
altogether is entirely or wholly. ‘““The price was 
altogether too high.” All together means everyone 
together. “We three sisters were all together at 
the party.” 


Farther and further: Both are variant com- 
paratives of far, but precise English requires a 
distinction. Farther denotes actual distance or € 4 
extension of space. “We can travel no farther 
tonight.” Further denotes something additional 
in thought. ““We cannot discuss the matter fur- 
ther.” 


Angry with and angry at: A simple rule to 
follow is that we get angry at a thing, angry with 
a person. “I am angry at the weather, and angry 
with the weatherman.” 


Pleaded: This is the only correct past form of 
the verb plead. The form plead (pronounced 
“pled” ) when used in the past tense is colloquial. 


Each other and one another: The rule is to use 
each other when two persons or things are in- 
volved; one another when more than two are 
involved. “Brother and sister should help each 
other.” ““All citizens should help one another.” 





HOW DO YOU PRONOUNCE IT? 


Belles lettres: behl’ let'r, not behl’ let'rs 
Biography: by-og'rah-fi, not bih-og'rah-fi 
Blaspheme: blas-feem’, not blas'feem 

Caisson: kay’sahn, not kay’suhn 

Canape: kah-nah-pay’, not kan’ah-pee 
Chiropodist: ky-rop’oh-dist, not shih-rop'oh-dist 
Clientele: kly-en-tel’, not kly-en-teel’ 

Coupon: koo'pon, not kew'pon 

Dachshund: dahks'hoond, not dash’hund ’ 
Debacle: dee-bah'kl, not dehb’a-kl 

Diabetes: dy-ah-bee'teez, not dy-ah-bee’tihs 

Domicile: dom’ih-sil, not dom'ih-syl 


*KEY 
O long (as in note)—oh, oe & 


short (as in not)—o 





A long (as in fate)—ay 
short (as in fat)—a 
(as in fall)—aw U long (as in cute)—ew 
broad (as in far)—ah (as in rule)—oo 
ah as in sodah short (as in mud)—uh 

E long (as in beet)—ee Y final (as in very)—i ° 
short (as in bet)—eh G soft (as in age)—j 

I long (as in bite)—y TH soft (as in father)—th 
short (as in bit)—ih N nasal (as in doing)—n 
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THE LETTER CLINIC 


by AunE E. Hower 


SHAVE THE WHISKERS ! 


Jonathan Jones, the boot maker, had a tremen- 
dous influence on modern business letter writing. 

This happened in England, about three hundred 
years ago. 

After hanging out his sign, his first step was 
to obtain the patronage of the local earl. With 
an order for a pair of boots, Jones was entitled 
to add to his sign, “Bootmaker to the Earl of 
Wessex.’ Thus his prestige and his business 
grew. In London, even today, the names of cus- 
tomers among the nobility may be seen painted 
on store windows. American firms follow the idea 
when they use the names of widely known per- 
sonages to advertise their products. 

A great day came in the life of Jonathan Jones. 
The best way to handle a piece of business seem- 
ed to be to write a letter about it. Of course he 
must put his best foot forward in writing to the 
earl. So he used the kind of language that he 
assumed the earl used in his drawing room, and 
left us an interesting heritage, “esteemed favor,” 
“beg to state,” “and oblige,” and so on. 

Pompous Lingo 

To Jones’ contribution toward the business lin- 
go, another group of well-meaning people added 
their bit. Attorneys of the time often wrote letters 
as legal documents. “Advise,” “as per,” “‘in re,” 
and so on abounded in such letters. 

But 1945 brings simplicity, clarity, and inform- 
ality as the guide-posts for business letters. The 
flowery and legal phrases, which now often a- 
rouse laughter on the part of the reader, are taboo. 

Some letter writers have certain pets which 
they would like to keep. During a series of lectures 
in Detroit, a dignified executive in the third row 
spoke up. “Why shouldn't you close a letter 
“Thanking you'?” 

A man in the back row picked up the story, 
“I don’t see why we shouldn't use ‘advise.’ What 
would you suggest that is better?” 

Why do we not wear full evening dress to a 
football game? It is out of place. The old pompous 
phraseology is no longer used in the living lan- 
guage of talk, and does not belong in the living 
language of letters. 

Everyone needs to watch himself, the president 
and the newest correspondent. 

Many letter writers, who know better, occa- 
sionally lapse into the old lingo. Why? 

Due to Incoming Mail? 
The incoming mail may possibly be responsible. 


After a correspondent has read “‘state,” ‘‘by return 
mail,” and so on, a number of times, he finds 


himself using them. As Pope said, 
“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

What is the remedy? 

Everlasting vigilance. Letter writing language 
is not static. It is always moving. Generally, it is 
improving. Don't let it go backward by using the 
following worn-out expressions which had their 
beginning in legal correspondence and the well- 
meant but now outdated efforts of Jonathan Jones, 
the bootmaker: 

Shave the Whiskers 

“At an early date’’—"At the earliest possible 
moment’’—"At your earliest convenience’'—trite. 
Use “‘soon,” “immediately,” ‘‘at once,” etc., ac- 
cording to the sense of the sentence. If a definite 
date is available, use that. 

“At hand.’’— An antique from away back. 

“Attached please find,” ‘‘attached you will 
find.’"—Say “Attached is.” 


“Contents carefully noted,” “contents duly 
noted.’’—Ineffective and outworn. 
“Enclosed you will find,” “enclosed please 


find.""—Say ‘Enclosed is.’’ He will find it. 

“Even date.”—Say “today.” 

‘Hand you.”—Can't be done in a letter. 

‘In reply wish to state that.’—Omit. The read- 
er is impatiently awaiting the message. 

“Instant,” “Proximo,” ‘Ultimo.’ — Latin! “I 
said it in Greek; but I wholly forgot (and it vexes 
me much) that English is what you speak.” In- 
stead of saying “‘::.2 27th instant,’ give the date, 
“June 27.” 

‘And oblige.”"—A weak way to close a letter. 

“Our Mr. Smith.”"—Omit the “our,” or say 
“Mr. Smith, our representative.” 

“Recent date."—Usually better to omit. ‘“Your 
letter (omit ‘of recent date’) about the account, 
etc.’’ Many have used “‘recent date” to “cover up” 
when the date has actually not been recent. This 
deceives no one. 

‘“‘Same’’—should not be used in place of “‘it,” 
“they,” or ‘‘them.” “We are considering his ap- 
plication, and it’’ (not “same’’) “will be acted on 
shortly.” 

“Subject account.’—‘This account” is more 
natural. 

“The writer. '—When you write as a represent- 
ative of the company, “I” or “me” is correct, even 
though the company name is signed at the close. 
It is more natural to say, “Let me know,” than 
“Let the writer know.” 





Aline E. Hower, nationally known Letter Counselor of the HOWER LETTER IM- 
PROVEMENT SERVICE, is the author of the interesting series of twenty-six articles on 
Letter Writing which recently appeared in the Christian Science Monitor, to whom credit is 
given for reproduction of the article above. Miss Hower, who has recently been appointed 
Letter Writing Counselor for N. S. A., will be glad to answer free of charge any N. S. A. 
member's questions pertaining to letter writing. Merely address your questions to her at 


6321 Natural Bridge Road, St. Louis 20, Missouri. 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


by H. Rosinson SuHipHerD, Pu.D., Litt.D. 
JUDGMENT 


Do you act on “hunches,” or do you think 
things through? Hitler was said to consult astrol- 
ogers; and to have persisted in full-scale attack 
on Russia into the winter of 1941-42 on the basis 
of his ‘intuition,’ when his military strategists 
advised against it. One who “plays” his “hunches” 
sometimes wins — the law of averages will provide 
for that; but he can't help himself or anyone else 
to an intelligent decision. 

And in a democratic society like ours leadership 
and teamwork must be intelligent — and intelli- 
gible. We've got to figure up the pros and cons 
of every important proposal, work out the answer, 
make a cool decision on the basis of that answer, 
and then be able to show our associates (and 
subordinates, maybe) how we got the answer and 
made the decision, so they can go along intell- 
igently and wholeheartedly. 

In other words, this is a mental process, not an 
emotional one. Your mind is your key instrument, 
not your heart. Lincoln Steffens once declared 
bluntly to a president of the United States, ‘Mr. 
President, you are thinking with your hips.’ That 
president could and did ‘‘get away” with that 
kind of “thinking,” but we can't. Our method has 
got to be what they call “reasoned judgment’ — 
although there's really no other kind. We must 
size up each situation in which we find ourselves, 
by the coolest, most objective kind of thinking: 
no ‘wishful’ thinking, no hoping, no “hunches” 
or numerology or Friday-the-thirteenth emotion- 
alism or childishness. 

That is, every such ‘‘situation’’ is simply a 
combination of persons: under these circumstances, 
with these incentives, desires, and opportunities, 
what will they do? What motives, aspirations, re- 
straints, and impulses have they? What abilities 
and powers—and what use will they make of 
them? What influences can you bring to bear on 
them, to control the ‘“‘situation’’ and develop it 
your way? This is your problem with every per- 
son and combination of persons you work with 
or play with; and your growing skill in judgment 
makes it possible for you to progress from merely 
guessing the answers to knowing them. Then you 
become invaluable to yourself and your fortunate 
fellow-workers. 

Nothing is harder, perhaps, than to keep your 
feelings out of such problems; but nothing is more 
necessary. President Charles William Eliot of 
Harvard promoted men who disagreed with him, 
or were personally distasteful to him, quite as 
consistently as he did others; and the result was 
the greatest body of teachers and scholars ever 
brought together. If the publishers of Gone with 
the Wind had allowed themselves to be repelled 
by the untidy condition of Margaret Mitchell's 
manuscript, they'd have lost a fortune. No: keep 
your subjective feelings out of it; turn the question 
over to your mind, and think it through calmly, 
coolly, quietly, steadily. Get the facts, and then 


face them, squarely, level-eyed. Sleep over them, 
if there is time — which means that temperature 
and blood pressure and all such emotional dis- 
turbances will drop to normal and get out of the 
way of your calm, accurate appraisal of the facts 
and what you should do about them. If you must 
make your decision today, go to some clear-mind- 
ed, candid advisor, to get his view of it; or imagine 
the reaction of the keenest-minded person you 
know, who would be entirely free from your own 
prejudices and feelings. 

1. Hunt for Word Treasures. — Collect avidly 
the fine treasure-trove of words that suggest this 
precious power and quality of judgment. Here is 
a start for your collection: 

judicious, “judgmatical” 
discriminating 
intelligent, intelligence 


good sense, common 
sense, “horse sense 
keen-minded 


unbiased critical 

unemotional objective, objectively 
calm st 
discerning, discernment —_ — 

se sagacious, sagacity 
shrewd, shrewdness knowing 
perspicacious, perspicac- long-headed 


ity astute, astuteness 
2. Build Statements Around These Words.— 
Start a habit of associating with these feet-on- 
the-ground ideas, by writing out a few such sent- 
ences as these every day: 
“He never let his feelings run away with his horse 


sense. 
“Her question was not ‘What shall I do?’ but “What 


will he do?’ 
“No red-herring appeal to his prejudices could distract 
his relentless pursuit of the truth.” 

3. Read Franz Werfel’s The Song of Bern- 
adette. — Here is a splendid example of artistic 
objectivity —the subordination of all other con- 
siderations to that of artistic and historical fidelity. 
This is a story of Catholic miracles, told by a Jew, 
yet without a trace of bias, prejudice, or propa- 
ganda. Could you have been equally broadminded 
in telling that surprising and complicated history? 

4. Your Other Reading—Fasten to yourself 
with hooks of steel those other writers who show 
you yourself and others with clear-eyed honesty. 
Lincoln gave us a superb example in his letter to 
Greeley. Thackeray was ruthlessly clear and re- 
vealing in his masterpiece, Vanity Fair. Emerson 
was doubtless the clearest, most unemotional 
thinker of our Western World, and one of the 
keenest and wisest of all times. If your haven't 
begun your friendship with him, better start soon. 

5. Your Letters. — Every letter is a written 
exercise, or problem, in judgment; in the writer's 
ability to size up his correspondent and act on 
that knowledge. When you write, stop first to 
ask yourself (1) What do I know about this per- 
son? (2) What method or strategy will work on 
him to give me the results I want? 

And neglect not to study the letters you read, 
to learn their mistakes and triumphs of judgment. 
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How te Dictate 





Under no circumstances speak distinctly. Imagine that you have a mouthful of 
soup or oatmeal. 


If you cannot do this, it is best to say a few words in a low tone rapidly, and 
then say several to yourself. Stenographers are good mind readers. 


Never think what you are to dictate until the stenographer gets to your desk. 
She probably needs a nap anyway. 


Never look toward her when dictating. She can hear much better if you turn 
your back or gaze out of the window or get up and walk around the room. 


Telephone everyone possible while dictating. Then strike out what you have 
dictated and start all over again. This is very good discipline for the stenog- 
rapher—teaches her to control her temper. 


When making corrections, do not fail to make them in ink. This will prevent 
the stenographer from correcting that letter and will cause her to rewrite it, 
thus improving her speed on the typewriter. 


Always blame the stenographer for any mistakes in punctuation or for long 
involved sentences. Also, blame that “dumb stenographer’’ for any other er- 
rors, no matter if you did make them yourself. 


If you have an article to dictate, it is best to write it out and then read it off to 
her from 250 to 300 words a minute—using all the technical words possible 
and then refusing to give her your copy for reference. 


Always save a long rush job until the last minute and then ask your stenog- 
rapher to do it in half an hour. Then stand over her shoulder and help her— 


she loves it! 





Reprinted from THE LASSO, 
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Cities in Which 
N. S. A. CHAPTERS 
Have Been Gormed 





St. Louis, Missouri 
Topeka, Kansas 
Dallas, Texas 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
Davenport, Iowa 
Springfield, Missouri 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Houston, Texas 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Pasadena, California 
Rockford, Illinois 
Wichita, Kansas 

Ft. Smith, Arkansas 
Chicago, Illinois 
Joplin, Missouri 
Evansville, Indiana 
Denver, Colorado 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Austin, Texas 


Enid, Oklahoma 
Decatur, Illinois 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Orange, Texas 

Detroit, Michigan 

Sioux City, lowa 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Monroe, Louisiana 
Pueblo, Colorado 

Des Moines, lowa 
Ventura, California 
Port Arthur, Texas 
Hollywood, California 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Miami, Florida 

Los Angeles, California 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Knoxville, Tennessee 

San Francisco, California 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Santa Barbara, California 
Texarkana, U. S. A. 

San Antonio, Texas 
Orlando, Florida 

Amarillo, Texas 
Bakersfield, California 
Quincy, Illinois 

Beaumont, Texas 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Dayton, Ohio 

San Diego, California 
Seattle, Washington 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Tampa, Florida 

Fresno, California 
Galveston, Texas 
Huntington, West Virginia 
Springfield, Illinois 

Corpus Christi, Texas 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
Abilene, Texas 

Lubbock, Texas 


This is only a partial list. New chapters are being added constantly. 























